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By  MAUDE  CAMPBELL,  Assistant  Specialist  in  Clothing 
Division  of  Textiles  and  Clothing,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

C  "K/T  9  ANY  fond  parents  and  relatives  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  children's 
^C  /  clothes,  in  order  to  be  attractive,  must  be  elaborately  trimmed  with 
%j\2  tucks,  embroidery,  and  lace.  Such  frills  detract  from  the  child,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  are  likely  to  make  her  conscious  of  herself  and  her  clothes. 
The  most  effective  and  satisfying  designs  are  the  most  simple.  They  are  easily 
made  and  laundered,  are  comfortable  to  wear,  and  enable  the  child  to  dress  and 
care  for  herself  and  so  develop  independence.  If  becoming  colors  and  suitable 
fabrics  are  chosen,  these  simple  designs  are  right  for  any  occasion.  ((A  play 
dress  for  warm  weather  which  meets  these  requirements  is  shown  below.  It  is 
made  of  rose  zephyr  gingham,  trimmed  with  bands  of  white  lawn.  The  arms 
have  perfect  freedom  in  the  short  sleeves  formed  by  the  wide  shoulder  and  in  the 
loose  armhole,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  underarm  seam.  The  front  open' 
ing  is  fastened  with  four  buttons  and  buttonholes,  which  the  child  can  manage 
without  difficulty.  Plenty  of  fullness  in  the  skirt  and  a  trim  effect  are  provided 
by  inverted  box  plaits  switched  flat  for  a  few  inches  at  the  top.  As  the  child 
grows,  the  wide  hem,  which  has  been  put  in  by  hand,  can  be  easily  let  down. 
((Bloomers  of  the  same  materials  as  the  dress  button  to  an  underwaist.  Cloth 
bands  at  the  knee  are  neat,  and  are  more  comfortable  and  less  expensive  than 
elastic.  These  bands,  however,  must  not  fit  the  leg  closely,  so  that  circulation  is 

retarded,  and  the  bloomers 
should  be  short  enough  to 
escape  the  bend  of  the  knee. 
For  the  handkerchief  and 
small  treasures  there  is  a 
pocket  on  the  bloomers,  and 
this  also  helps  the  child  to 
tell  the  front  from  the  back. 
This  pocket  may  be  made 
double  with  one  of  the  top 
edges  stitched  to  the  waist' 
band,  or  it  may  be  a  patch 
pocket  stitched  about  two 
inches  below  the  band.  The 
whole  design  of  dress  and 
bloomers  is  so  straight  and 
flat  that  both  garments  can 
be  run  through  an  ironer. 
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THE  WELL-DESIGNED  DRESSES  ON  EITHER  SIDE 

CAN  BE  CUT  FROM  THE  SAME  PATTERN  AS 

THE  ONE  OF  POOR  DESIGN 
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C  Q  ^HANGES  can  often  be  made  in  a  pattern  to  create  similar  but  much 
\  /  more  attractive  designs,  as  shown  by  the  three  dresses  sketched  above. 
cJo  In  tne  center  design,  scalloped  edges,  square  pockets,  pointed  collar, 
baggy  bloomers,  sash  bow  in  front,  and  a  waistline  dividing  the  dress  in  the  mid' 
die  combine  to  give  a  confused  inharmonious  effect.  By  lowering  the  waistline 
the  proportion  between  the  waist  and  skirt  becomes  much  more  pleasing,  and 
for  variety  the  skirt  may  be  either  plaited  or  gathered.  The  pockets,  too,  may  be 
of  the  set-in  or  patch  type,  but  they  should  be  placed  so  that  they  harmonize 
with  the  rest  of  the  design.  If  the  sleeves  are  long,  they  should  be  either  the 
set-in  or  the  raglan  3tyle.  The  dress  is  equally  attrac 
tive  with  or  without  a  collar,  and  it  will  be  more  be 
coming  if  the  bloomers  do  not  show.  Cotton  print, 
pique,  linen,  broadcloth,  poplin,  and  lightweight  wool' 
ens  are  all  suitable  materials  to  use  in  this  type  of  dress. 
C[The  party  dress  of  jade-green  organdie,  on  the  right, 
can  also  be  made  from  the  same  pattern  as  the  dresses 
sketched  above.  Neck  and  armholes  are  finished 
with  straight  bands  of  the  organdie,  and  the  full  pop 
tions  of  the  skirt  are  headed  with  a  cording  of  the 
same  material.  The  back  and  front  of  the  dress  are 
alike  in  general  design.  The  only  trimming  is  a  bunch 
of  wool  flowers  in  dainty  colors  on  the  shoulder,  and 
the  dark-green  grosgrain  ribbon  which  laces  together 
the  front  opening.  This  design  shows  that  an  organ- 
die dress,  in  order  to  be  charming,  does  not  require 
rows  and  rows  of  narrow  ruffles,  which  are  time  con- 
suming to  make  and  launder. 
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DRESSES  FOR  Sll 

C   O   }N  ^e  ^^  *s  a  s^mP^e  dress  of  blue  cotton  pongee 
\.     /  trimmed  with  a  print  of  blue,  rose,  and  black  on 
r/C^    a  w^^te  background.   Slashes  at  right  angk     ,o 
the  armhole  in  both  front  and  back  give  a  yoke 
effect,  and  are  the  means  of  adding  fullness.   Set-in  sleeves 
are  required  for  this  style.   The  scalloped  edges  of  the 
collar,  pockets,  and  full-length  front  opening  add  a  pleas- 
ing touch.   The  straight  legs  add  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  whole  effect.   They  may  be  made  by  taking  enough 
width  from  the  bloomer  pattern  so  that  no  gathers  are 
required.    This  style  of  dress  is  especially  easy  to  put  on 
and  take  off,  is  very  simple  to  make,  and  is  easily  ironed. 
((For  warm  dresses  for  winter  wear,  the  two-piece  style  I 
shown  below  has  many  possibilities.   It  might  be  worked 
out  with  blouses  of  lightweight  wool,  linen,  or  cotton, 
with  long  set-in  or  raglan  sleeves,  used  with  a  plaited 
skirt  of  wool  serge,  broadcloth,  or  flannel.  C[  In  the 
dress  illustrated,  a  combination  of  green  pique  and 
tan   cotton   broadcloth   was   used.   The   skirt  is 
sewed   to   an   underwaist   with   wide   shaped 
shoulders  and  with  a  2-inch  tuck  to  allow 
j£  *f  for   growth.    The   kimono  sleeve   is  espe- 

cially easy  to  make  and  is  also  comfortable 
HP  to  wear,  provided  it  is  short  and  has 

f4^tk>'  sufficient    width    to    avoid    severe 

strain  under  the  arm.  ((  Good  pro- 
portions   are    very    important 
in  this  two-piece  dress.   The 
length  of  the  blouse  and 
skirt    should    be    care- 
fully studied  in  rek' 
tion  to  each  other, 
as  well  as  to  the 
height  and  the 
size  of"  he 
c^,-j! 
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OOL  AND  PLAY 

r\   J  N  the  title-page  is  a  shirt  type  of  dress,  made  of 
V      /  red  and  white  percale,  with  a  yoke  across  the 
\f  _    back,  set-in  shirt  sleeves,  and  fullness  gathered  to 
a  low  shoulder.    The  front  opening  is  finished  as 
continuous  placket,  and  fastens  with  three  loops  and 
juttons.   Though  percale  was  used  in  this  dress,  wool 
hallis,  handkerchief  linen,  cotton  broadcloth,  or  cotton 
jrint  would  have  been  equally  suitable.  (£  Washable  wool 
.hallis,  with  red  and  blue  figures  on  a  tan  background,  is 
he  fabric  used  in  the  dress  with  raglan  sleeves,  on  the  right. 
plaits  from  the  shoulders  in  front  add  the  necessary  full' 
less,  one  button  and  a  loop  make  the  fastening,  and  the 
wily  trimming  is  a  harmonizing  bias  binding.   Since  this 
jress  does  not  have  bloomers  to  match,  it  is  made  2  inches 
Longer  than  i{  it  were  worn  with  bloomers  of  the  same 
material.   Other  lightweight  woolen  fabrics,  such  as  alba- 
tross and  wool  georgette,  soft  cotton  fabrics,  and  pon- 
gee silk,  may  be  used.  C[  Front  and  back  views  of  an- 
other raglan  sleeve  dress,  of  blue  and  white  checked 

I  gingham,  are  shown  below.   Gathers  at  the  neck 
provide  ample  fullness.    The  short  front  open- 

I  ing  bound  with  the  gingham  is  fastened  by 
only   one   button   and   a   loop   of  tape 

.  stitched  double.   The  simple  white  col- 
lar and  white  bands  on  the  sleeves, 
bloomers,    and    gathered    patch 
pockets  are  sufficient  trimming. 

I  Pongee,    cotton    crepe,    soft 
cotton    print,    and    broad- 

I  cloth  are  also  suitable  for 
this  design.  An  attrac- 

.  tive  variation  of  this 

I  dress  in  voile  and 
without  a  collar 
r  shown  on 
h  „e  7. 
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DRESSES  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  PLAY 


C    Q    ^N  the  left  is  a  simple  dress  of  blue  cotton  pongee 
\   /  trimmed  with  a  print  of  blue,  rose,  and  black  on 
^j(^    a  white  background.   Slashes  at  right  angk.    .o 
the  armhole  in  both  front  and  back  give  a  yoke 
effect  and  are  the  means  of  adding  fullness.   Set-in  sleeves 
are  required  for  this  style.    The  scalloped  edges  of  the 
collar,  pockets,  and  full-length  front  opening  add  a  pleas- 
ing touch.    The  straight  legs  add  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  whole  effect.   They  may  be  made  by  taking  enough 
width  from  the  bloomer  pattern  so  that  no  gathers  are 
required.   This  style  of  dress  is  especially  easy  to  put  on 
and  take  off,  is  very  simple  to  make,  and  is  easily  ironed. 
(f  For  warm  dresses  for  winter  wear,  the  two-piece  style 
shown  below  has  many  possibilities.   It  might  be  worked 
out  with  blouses  of  lightweight  wool,  linen,  or  cotton, 
with  long  set-in  or  raglan  sleeves,  used  with  a  plaited 
skirt  of  wool  serge,  broadcloth,  or  flannel.  (( In  the 
dress  illustrated,  a  combination  of  green  pique  and 
tan   cotton   broadcloth   was   used.   The   skirt   is 
sewed    to   an    underwaist    with   wide   shaped 
shoulders  and  with  a  2-inch  tuck  to  allow 
^fj^k        f°r   growth.    The   kimono  sleeve  is   espe- 
mL  I    \  ^i-il'y  e.isy  to  make  anJ  is  also  comfortable 

^W^  to  wear,  provided  it  1-  short  and  has 

.f^fcgr.  sufficient    width    to    avoid    severe 

strain  under  the  arm.  G[  Good  pro- 
portions   are    very    important 
in  this  two-piece  dress.  The 
length  of  the  blouse  and 
skirt    should    be    care- 
fully studied  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other, 
as  well  as  to  the 
height  and  the 
sise  of  'He 


C  Q  T  N  the  title-page  is  a  shirt  type  of  dress,  made  of 
\  /  red  and  white  percale,  with  a  yoke  across  the 
vJf,  back,  set-in  shirt  sleeves,  and  fullness  gathered  to 
a  low  shoulder.  The  front  opening  is  finished  as 
a  continuous  placket,  and  fastens  with  three  loops  and 
buttons.  Though  percale  was  used  in  this  dress,  wool 
challis,  handkerchief  linen,  cotton  broadcloth,  or  cotton 
print  would  have  been  equally  suitable,  (f  Washable  wool 
challis,  with  red  and  blue  figures  on  a  tan  background,  is 
the  fabric  used  in  the  dress  with  raglan  sleeves,  on  the  right. 
Plaits  from  the  shoulders  in  front  add  the  necessary  full- 
ness, one  button  and  a  loop  make  the  fastening,  and  the 
only  trimming  is  a  harmonising  bias  binding.  Since  this 
dress  does  not  have  bloomers  to  match,  it  is  made  2  inches 
longer  than  if  it  were  worn  with  bloomers  of  the  same 
material.  Other  lightweight  woolen  fabrics,  such  as  alba- 
tross and  wool  georgette,  soft  cotton  fabrics,  and  pon- 
gee silk,  may  be  used.  Cf  Front  and  back  views  of  an- 
other raglan  sleeve  dress,  of  blue  and  white  checked 
gingham,  are  shown  below.  Gathers  at  the  neck 
provide  ample  fullness.  The  short  front  open- 
ing bound  with  the  gingham  is  fastened  by 
only  one  button  and  a  loop  of  tape 
stitched  double.  The  simple  white  col- 
lar and  white  bands  on  the  sleeves, 
bloomers,  and  gathered  patch 
pockets  are  sufficient  trimming. 
Pongee,  cotton  crepe,  soft 
cotton  print,  and  broad- 
cloth are  also  suitable  for 
this  design.  An  attrac- 
tive variation  of  this 
dress  in  voile  and 
without  a  collar 
i-  shown  on 
We  7. 
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DRESSES  FOR  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS 

r  *  -p  noR  children's  wear,  especially  for  dress  up,  dotted  swiss  is  a  very  service' 
\. y/  able  fabric.  It  is  dainty  and  cool,  easy  to  make,  and  launders  well.  The 
f  )( »  simple  but  effective  applique  trimming  on  the  dresses  illustrated  is  made 
by  cutting  bias  tape  into  the  desired  shapes  and  using  a  fine  blanket  switch 
to  hold  the  edges  firmly  in  place.  The  cut  edges  are  not  turned  under.  ((The 
epaulet  shoulder  in  which  a  yoke  is  cut  in  one  with  the  sleeve,  is  used  in  the  dress 
illustrated  on  the  left.  This  gives  a  most  satisfactory  line  on  almost  any  type  of 
figure.  Fullness  in  both  front  and  back  is  gathered  on  at  the  neck  line  and  shoulder 
seams.  The  short  front  opening  is  bound  with  the  same  material  as  the  dress — 
white  swiss  with  red  dots — and  the  neck  is  finished  and  tied  with  plain  red  bias 
tape  like  that  used  for  the  applique  design.  ([The  dress  illustrated  on  the  right, 
made  of  blue  swiss  with  white  dots,  has  the  sleeves  and  body  cut  in  one  piece. 
The  set-in  pockets  and  the  applique  design  below  them,  and  the  neck  and  sleeve 
bindings,  are  all  made  with  white  bias  tape.  ([Similar  to  the  dresses  shown 
below  are  two  of  the  designs  sketched  on  page  8,  and  all  can  be  cut  from  two 
basic  patterns.  The  yoke  and  shoulder  tucks  of  the  sleeveless  design  (page  8) 
give  a  trim  effect.  The  short-sleeved  one  on  the  same  page  is  particularly  attrac- 
tive carried  out  in  three  shades  of  the  same  color.  When  made  of  organdie, 
voile,  swiss,  dimity,  or  washable  silk,  these  dresses  are  suitable  for  party  wear. 
The  designs  are  equally  good  for  everyday  dresses  if  heavier  fabrics  are  used. 
([When  long  sleeves  are  preferable,  the  other  two  designs  on  page  8  may  be 
made  up  in  a  variety  of  materials  to  suit  almost  any  occasion,  especially  if  a 
little  simple  stitchery  in  harmonizing  colors  is  added. 
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DRESSES  FOR  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS 

C  C^  JOTTON  voile  is  the  fabric  used  for  the  three  dresses  shown  below.  To 
\.  y  make  the  decorative  shirring  on  the  orange  voile  dress  in  the  center,  the 
r)(*  machine  is  threaded  wTith  fine  browTn  yarn  on  the  bobbin  and  orange  thread 
on  top.  After  the  five  parallel  rows  of  switching  are  made,  the  yarn  is 
drawn  up  to  give  the  desired  fullness.  Binding  of  the  voile  and  stitchery  of  brown 
yarn  finish  the  neck  and  sleeves.  The  dress  also  has  a  yoke  and  shirring  in  the 
back.  Three  snaps  on  the  shoulder  opening  are  the  only  fasteners.  (£The  dress  at 
the  right  is  soft  green  with  circles  of  several  other  colors  of  voile  appliqued  on  to 
represent  balloons.  The  circles  are  made  double,  stitched,  and  turned,  thus  form- 
ing smooth  finished  edges.  Machine  hemstitching,  cut  to  form  picot  edges  would 
also  be  a  suitable  finish.  Raglan  sleeves,  set-in  pockets,  neck,  and  sleeves  bound 
with  the  green  voile  all  add  to  the  simplicity  of  the  dress.  The  only  fastening  is  a 
hook  and  eye  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  over  which  is  a  tiny  bow  of  the  green  voile 
binding  wTith  long  ends  hanging  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  hem.  This  and  the 
gingham  play  dress  illustrated  in  the  lower  corner  of  page  5  are  cut  from  the 
same  pattern.  C[In  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  a  dress  of  white  voile  stitched 
with  green  yarn  and  bound  about  the  neck  wTith  green  voile  to  match.  The  center 
front  opening  and  the  armholes  are  bound  wTith  wThite  voile.  The  bow  tie  which 
hangs  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  dress  is  the  only  fastening  and  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  neck  binding.  Pockets  made  of  a  double  square  of  voile  with  one  cor- 
ner stitched  back  with  yarn,  are  in  keeping  with  the  design  on  the  front.  The 
simplicity  of  this  design  makes  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  for  special  occasions. 
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EVERY    DRESS  -  EASY    TO    MAKE 
EASY  TO  LAUNDER,  EASY  TO  WEAR 

C  -r\  ^AGLAN  sleeves  on  a  child's  dress  are  more  comfortable  than  either  the  set-in  or  the 
\-*-y/  kimono  sleeve.  They  are  more  easily  made  than  set'in  sleeves,  they  require  no  fitting, 
\f  and  they  allow  room  for  growth  without  making  the  dress  look  too  broad  across  the 
C/v  shoulders.  ((Kimono  sleeves  are  comfortable  to  wear  if  they  are  short  and  if  they  are 
wide  enough  so  that  they  do  not  bind  under  the  arm.  This  type  of  sleeve,  however,  is  likely  to 
tear  out  unless  a  narrow  strip  of  straight  cloth  is  stitched  in  with  the  underarm  seam.  Kimono  sleeves 
are  perhaps  the  easiest  to  make  and  to  iron,  and  require  the  least  material.  ([  Dresses  of  certain  styles 
require  a  set-in  type  of  sleeve.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  sleeve  to  make  and  requires  the  most 
material,  and  if  sufficient  shoulder  width  is  allowed  for  growth  the  armhole  lines  give  a  broad  effect. 
(T  Both  the  dress  and  the  bloomers  should  be  cut  long  enough  to  allow  for  wide  tucks  and  hems  to 
be  let  down  when  the  material  shrinks  and  the  child  grows.  A  tuck  in  the  bloomers  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  plackets  will  not  show,  nor  will  a  wide  tuck  in  the  underwaist  of  a  two-piece 
dress.  Instead  of  stitching  these  allowance  tucks  just  once,  stitch  them  every  half  inch  of  their  width 
with  a  long  moderately  loose  stitch.  By  ripping  out  the  first  row  the  dress  or  bloomers  are  lengthened 
1  inch.  In  a  dress  with  the  skirt  and  waist  sewed  together,  both  a  tuck  stitched  very  close  to  the 
waistline  and  a  wide  hem  are  necessary,  for  waist  and  skirt  must  be  lengthened  the  same  amount  in 
order  not  to  change  the  proportion.  ((Leg  bands  and  waist  bands  of  cloth  are  much  more  desirable 
than  elastic,  which  is  always  likely  to  retar  1  circulation.  Cloth  bands  or  bias  bindings  are  almost  as 
easily  made  as  the  casings  for  elastic,  they  give  a  more  tailored  finish,  especially  if  the  bloomers  match 
the  dress,  they  are  easier  to  iron,  and  there  is  no  bother  and  cost  of  replacing  worn-out  material.  The 
finished  leg  band  measure  should  be  taken  5  inches  above  the  kneecap,  and  the  bloomers  should  be 
short  enough  for  the  band  to  escape  the  kneecap  when  the  knee  bends.  ((  If  pockets  on  the  dress 
spoil  the  design  or  if  they  can  not  be  used  because  of  plaits  or  some  other  feature,  make  one  in  the 
bloomers  or  drawers.  Every  child's  costume  should  have  at  least  one  pocket.  ((Fastenings  and  openings 
should  be  simple  and  so  located  that  a  little  girl  can  take  her  dress  off  and  put  it  on  without  help. 
((Collars  give  a  soft  becoming  line,  but  they  may  add  to  the  time  required  in  making  and  ironing 
dresses.  There  are  many  charming  collarless  styles.  ((Hems  should  be  made  wide  when  the  dress 
is  new  and  are  most  attractive  and  most  easily  let  down  if  they  are  put  in  by  hand.  If  the  bloomers 
match  the  dress,  not  more  than  2  inches  of  the  bloomers  should  show  when  the  child  stands  straight. 
Bloomers  should  always  be  made  of  material  which  is  not  transparent.  ((Nice  color  combinations, 
good  workmanship,  simple  and  suitable  lines  for  the  figure,  and  appropriate  materials  all  go  to 
make  the  little  girl  well  dressed.  She  should  be  allowed  to  choose  materials  for  her  dresses  and  be 
trained  to  think  of  the  types  of  clothes  suited  to  various  occasions.  This  should  be  a  natural  develop- 
ment in  which  she  remains  unconscious  of  any  effect  which  her  clothes  may  have  on  herself  or  others. 
Her  interest  in  colors  and  materials  will  thus  be  stimulated  and  she  will  come  to  appreciate  good 
design  and  workmanship. 
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